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I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man , 
void  of  understanding ;  and ,  lo,  it  teas  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and 
nettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof,  and  the  stone  wall  thereof  was 1 
broken  down.  Then  I  saw,  and  considered  it  well.  I  looked  upon  it, 
and  received  instruction. — Proverbs. 

If  you  would  be  wealthy,  think  of  saving  as  well  as  of  getting. — ? 
Franklin. 

The  use  of  money  is  all  the  advantage  there  is  in  having  money. — ■ 
Franklin. 

The  wants  of  man  are  the  underlying  motive  of  all  economic  activity, 
and  consequently  the  starting  point  of  economic  science.  *  *  * 

To  consume  wealth  is  to  utilize  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  wants,  to 
apply  it  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  produced.  Consumption  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  economic  activity, — of  production,  ex¬ 
change,  and  distribution.  *  *  * 

The  purpose  of  economic  activity  is  human  welfare,  human  gratifica¬ 
tion. — Gide  in  “ Principles  of  Political  Economy.” 

There  must  be  better  farming,  better  business,  and  better  living. 
These  three  are  equally  necessary,  but  better  business  must  come  first. 
For  farmers,  the  way  to  better  Jiving  is  cooperation,  and  what  coopera¬ 
tion  means  is  the  chief  thing  the  American  farmer  has  to  learn. — Plunk - 
ett. 

There  remain  that  class  until  this  day  who  fail  to  recognize  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  natural  laws,  and  who  attribute  the  unusual  success  of  the  men 
of  extraordinary  ability  to  dishonesty  or  to  foul  play  of  some  sort,  while 
to  “bad  luck”  they  ascribe  the  results  of  their  own  laziness.  *  *  * 

The  more  rational  farmers  are  usually  willing  to  admit  that  the 
unusual  degree  of  success  attained  by  one  of  their  number  is  the  result 
of  hard  work,  clear  thinking,  and  skillful  management.  These  more 
intelligent  farmers  are  coming  to  recognize  that  there  are  fundamental 
economic  principles  which,  when  carefully  followed,  lead  the  way  to 
success  in  agricultural  production. 

— H.  C.  Taylor  in  “Agricultural  Economics.” 


A  SUGGESTIVE  OUTLINE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  OR  RURAL  ECONOMICS 
AND  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY 


General  Statement 

Economics  is  a  science  that  should  first  be  studied  inductively. 
The  pupil  who  begins  to  study  rural  economics  should  commence 
by  observing  agricultural  conditions,  and  as  he  gathers  the  proper 
data  he  should  begin  to  generalize  and  form  deductions  under  the 
guidance  of  the  teacher.  When  a  new  subject  is  introduced  into 
any  course  of  study  such  a  subject,  especially  if  it  be  a  science, 
frequently  becomes  largely  a  matter  of  learning  definitions  and 
stereotyped  principles.  This  is  a  serious  mistake  and  it  should 
lie  especially  guarded  against  in  the  introduction  of  this  subject, 
which  may  be  and  should  be  a  means  of  improving  farm  condi¬ 
tions.  The  outline  here  given  is  formulated  largely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  avoiding  the  danger  of  making  the  teaching  of  this  new 
subject  too  formal. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  law  does  not  provide  for  the  teaching 
of  rural  economics  in  the  country  schools,  but  only  requires  that 
it  be  one  of  the  subjects  in  which  teachers  are  to  be  examined. 
However,  the  instruction  given  in  this  branch,  should  be  such 
that  the  knowledge  obtained  will  be  useful  to  the  country  teacher. 
Much  of  the  material  given  below  will  be  helpful  in  teaching 
geography.  Certain  other  portions  may  be  used  as  material  for 
problems  in  arithmetic.  In  order  that  this  subject  may  enrich 
the.  school  curriculum  it  is  especially  important  that  the  material 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

References  are  made  in  various  places  to  books  and  other  pub¬ 
lications.  Some  of  these  are  for  the  guidance  of  the  teachers 
who  are  teaching  this  subject  in  the  training  schools  and  are  not 
for  regular  use  by  the  students.  Other  references}  are  also 
for  the  students  and  should  be  read  by  them. 


I.  AGRICULTURE  AS  AN  OCCUPATION 


Note:  Sections  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  may  be  taken  up  in  the  regular 
classes  in  geography  and  history.  In  the  teaching  of  geography  more 
attention  could  profitably  be  given  to  the  industrial  phase  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  in  history  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  industrial  de¬ 
velopment,  especially  that  of  agriculture.  (See  Manual,  499,  500,  529, 
540  (3),  546,  554,  564).  The  effects  of  various  inventions  and  the  per¬ 
fection  of  transportation  facilities  upon  agricultural  development  should 
be  especially  emphasized. 

References 

Common  School  Manual,  Sections  320,  324,  353,  354. 

Carpenter,  How  the  world  is  clothed.  (No.  923) 

Carpenter,  How  the  world  is  fed.  (No.  722) 

Carpenter,  How  the  world  is  housed.  (No.  1261) 

Chamberlain,  How  we  are  clothed.  (No.  181) 

Chamberlain,  How  we  are  fed.  (No.  182) 

Chamberlain,  How  we  are  sheltered.  (No.  917) 

Chase  &  Clow,  Stories  of  Industry,  Vol.  2.  (No.  919) 

Kirby,  Aunt  Martha’s  corner  cupboard.  (No.  178) 

Rocheleau,  Great  American  industries — second  book.  (No.  189) 
Toothaker,  Commercial  raw  materials.  (No.  924) 

Carver,  Principles  of  rural  economics,  chapters  I  and  II.  (For  class 
leader) 

(The  above  list  may  be  used  in  Sections  I,  II  and  III  in  this  outline. 
The  numbers  refer  to  the  Township  Library  List.) 

1.  Farming  in  the  home  community.  Talk  over  with  the  stu¬ 
dents  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
live.  What  products  are  raised?  How  large  are  the  farms? 
About  what  quantity  of  each  crop  is  raised  per  acre  ?  What  has 
been  done  to  improve  the  crops  in  quality  ?  What  has  been  done 
to  increase  them  in  quantity  ? 

2.  Farming  in  Wisconsin.  Talk  with  the  students  about  farm¬ 
ing  in  different  sections  of  the  state.  What  are  the  great  staple 
farm  products  of  Wisconsin?  For  what  products  are  we  noted 
throughout  the  country?  Prof.  J.  A.  Merrill’s  Geography  of 
Wisconsin  is  a  good  book  to  use  in  this  connection.  The  aim 
should  be  to  make  the  students  fairly  familiar  with  what  Wiscon¬ 
sin  is  as  an  agricultural  state.  Train  the  pupils  in  the  use  of 
census  reports.  A  pamphlet  dealing  with  the  agricultural  cen¬ 
sus  of  Wisconsin  may  be  obtained  from  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau.  The  Blue  Book  may  also  be  used. 

3.  Farming  in  the  United  States.  Talk  over  with  the  students 
farming  in  other  states.  Bring  in  cattle  ranching  in  the  west, 
cotton  raising  in  the  south,  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  southern 
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states,  the  orchards  of  California,  Michigan,  Colorado,  Florida, 
'etc.,  etc.  Give  to  the  students  an  insight  into  the  agricultural 
conditions  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  such  books  as  Carpenter’s  Geographical  Reader  of  N:orth 
America  are  helpful.  Pictures  should  also  be  used. 

4.  Farming  in  foreign  countries.  Discuss  briefly  what  is 
raised  in  Canada,  in  Mexico  and  in  Cuba, — our  nearest  neigh¬ 
bors.  Talk  about  the  conditions  of  the  people,  the  climate,  the 
products,  size  of  farms,  etc.  Further  take  up  study  of  South 
America,  Europe  and  other  continents.  Do  not  go  into  too  much 
detail  but  endeavor  to  give  the  student  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  the 
great  farming  regions  of  the  world.  Where  are  the  great  rice 
fields?  In  what  countries  is  coffee  produced?  What  regions 
are  noted  for  wheat  production?  From  what  countries  is  beef 
exported?  Etc.,  etc. 

In  pursuing  the  study  of  what  has  been  outlined  above  have 
maps  of  the  regions  they  are  studying  constantly  before  the  class. 
Do  not  go  into  too  much  detail  but  make  the  teaching  concrete 
and  real.  Give  the  students  a  broad  conception  of  what  agricul¬ 
ture  is  and  of  its  importance. 

II.  TPIE  IMPORTANCE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

1.  The  farmer  feeds  the  world.  With  this  as  a  text  discuss 
with  the  students  the  importance  of  agriculture  as  an  occupation. 
Show  how  the  welfare  of  all  classes  depends  upon  the  work  of  the 
farmer  and  that  when  he  suffers  all  others  must  suffer  with  him. 
He  holds  the  keys  to  the  world’s  store-house. 

2.  The  farmer  clothes  the  world.  With  this  as  a  text  develop 
with  the  pupils  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  farmer  in  this 
respect.  Show  what  part  the  farmer  plays  and  show  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  others  (manufacturers,  merchants,  etc.) 
to  do  anything  if  the  farmer  did  not  furnish  the  raw  material, 
such  as  wool,  cotton,  flax,  cattle,  etc. 

3.  The  farmer  also  helps  in  providing  shelter  for  mankind. 
We  think  of  lumber  as  an  industry  apart  from  farming,  and  as 
far  as  our  experience  goes  Nthis  is  largely  true.  The  primeval 
forests,  however,  are  being  used  up  and  the  raising  of  timber  will 
become  a  part  of  the  farmer’s  business;  that  is,  there  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  a  branch  of  agriculture  which  may  be  termed  “tree 
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farming.”  Show  that  this  has  already  been  brought  about  in 
some  of  the  older  countries.  What  other  materials  besides  lum¬ 
ber  are  used  for  providing  shelter ?  Of  what  are  tents  made? 
Tn  some  of  the  countries  other  materials  are  used.  What  are 
they  and  how  obtained?  Does  the  farmer  help  to  produce  fuel? 

(In  his  book  “ Education  for  Efficiency,”  chapter  10,  Eugene 
Davenport  in  summarizing  the  importance  of  agriculture  makes 
the  following  statement : 

“It  (agriculture)  engages  the  time  and  attention  of  nearly  half 
our  people  and  it  will  always  absorb  the  lives  and  energies  of  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  race.” 

Five  other  reasons  for  agriculture  being  a  remarkable  occupa¬ 
tion  are  given  and  it  will  be  well  for  the  leader  to  read  these  over 
carefully.) 


III.  THE  HISTORY  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Talk  with  the  students  about  the  conditions  in  the  early  days 
when  people  were  to  a  much  greater  extent  independent  of  one 
another.  What  is  the  condition  in  savage  communities?  What 
farming  did  the  Indians  do?  Discuss  the  pastoral  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment.  The  nomads  of  the  east.  Make  a  brief  study  of 
farm  conditions  in  the  early  Colonial  days.  Most  text  books  on 
United  States  history  contain  material  for  reference.  Compare 
these  stages  with  farming  at  the  present  time.  Show  that  we 
have  now  reached  a  stage  of  dependence  as  far  as  the  individual 
person  is  concerned.  The  farmer  now  is  not  so  independent  as 
he  was  in  earlier  days  because  farming  has  become  a  more  special¬ 
ized  industry.  Name  some  inventions  that  have  been  largely  in¬ 
strumental  in  bringing  about  certain  changes  in  agricultural  de¬ 
velopment.  Make  this  historical  survey  brief  but  realistic  to  the 
student. 

Note:  An  excellent  sketch  of  the  development  of  agriculture  is  given 
in  Carver’s  “Principles  of  Rural  Economics”  chapters  1  and  2.  It  is 
well  for  the  leader  to  make  a  careful  study  of  these  two  chapters  in 
connection  with  teaching  the  industrial  development  of^our  country. 
Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  take  up  this  subject  too  exhaus¬ 
tively  with  students  of  this  age. 
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IV.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM 

Talk  over  with  the  students  the  rural  conditions  in  the  early 
days.  Practically  every  home  provided  the  necessities  of  life. 
Every  home  was  also  a  factory.  How  were  shoes  secured? 
What  kind  of  clothing  did  the  people  have  ?  Who  made  it  and 
how  ?  Bring  out  in  a  concrete  manner  the  development  of  manu¬ 
facture.  Someone  started  a  mill  to  grind  the  flour  for  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  result  was  that  he  did  a  certain  piece  of  work  for 
all  the  people  of  that  community.  Another  one  began  to  make 
some  other  article  and  thus  began  to  specialize  in  a  particular 
kind  of  work.  Show  how  society  evolved  from  the  simple  life  of 
the  early  days  to  the  highly  complex  life  of  today.  At  that  time 
nearly  all  the  people  lived  on  farms  and  most  of  the  homes  pro¬ 
duced  sufficient  of  everything  for  the  family  needs.  Conditions 
have  gradually  changed  until  today  only  about  half  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  engaged  in  producing  the  raw  materials  wffiile  the  other 
half  are  engaged  in  manufacturing,  commerce  and  other  indus¬ 
tries. 


V.  FARMING  AS  A  BUSINESS 


Note:  If  possible  read  chapter  5  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  book  “The 
Rural  Life  Problem  of  the  United  States.” 

Warren  and  Livermore’s  “Laboratory  Exercises  in  Farm  Manage¬ 
ment”  is  a  book  containing  suggestive  material  for  this  and  many  ot 
the  following  sections. 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  farmers  are  more  prosper¬ 
ous  than  others.  Some  seem  to  be  gaining  in  wealth  from  year 
to  year  while  others  make  very  little  progress.  Do  you  know  of 
any  farmers  who  have  had  to  quit  farming?  Why?  Are  there 
any  differences  among  the  people  in  the  country  regarding  their 
attitude  toward  farm  life  ?  Do  you  know  among  your  acquaint¬ 
ances  persons  who  seem  to  take  a  genuine  pleasure  in  their  occu¬ 
pation  ?  It  will  be  well  to  give  considerable  time  to  the  study  of 
the  causes  that  underlie  success  in  the  agricultural  work. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett  in  the  chapter  referred  to  above  writes  as 
follows : 

“Agriculture,  the  basis  of  a  rural  existence,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  science,  as  a  business  and  as  a  life.  *  *  *  Better  farm- 
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ing  simply  means,  the  application  of  modern  science  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  agriculture.  Better  business  is  the  no  less  necessary  ap¬ 
plication  of  modern  commercial  methods  to  the  business  side  of 
the  farming  industry.  Better  living  is  the  building-up,  in  rural 
communities,  of  a  domestic  and  social  life  which  will  withstand 
the  grooving  attractions  of  the  modern  city.. 

“This  three-fold  scheme  of  reform  covers  the  whole  ground 
and  will  become  the  basis  of  the  Country  Life  movement  to  be  sug¬ 
gested  later.  But  in  the  working  out  of  the  general  scheme  there 
must  be  one  important  change  in  the  order  of  procedure — ‘better 
business’  must  come  first.” 

Farming  has  been  called  the  oldest  of  arts  and  the  youngest 
of  the  sciences.  What  is  meant  by  these  terms  ?  What  is  meant 
by  farming  as  a  business?  Is  it  possible  for  a  person  to  be  in¬ 
dustrious,  honest,  intelligent  and  yet  be  unsuccessful?  Do  you 
know  of  cases  where  men  would  be  more  successful  if  they  had 
more  business  ability  ?  Bring  out  the  thought  that  the  success 
of  a  person  in  any  vocation  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  that 
person’s  ability  to  “manage”  the  business.  Bring  out  illustra¬ 
tions  from  farm  life  to  show  that  management  is  necessary  in 
farming  as  well  as  in  manufacturing  or  mercantile  business. 

Is  failure  in  farming  ever  due  to  ignorance?  Have  the  stu¬ 
dents  enumerate  instances  where  a  farmer  would  be  more  success¬ 
ful  if  he  had  more  knowledge  of  the  scientific  and  business  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  his  work. 

Is  failure  in  farming  ever  due  to  indolence  or  shiftlessness? 
Call  attention  to  carelessness  in  the  use  of  implements  and  tools. 
Also  show  that  success  in  farming  means  doing  things  at  the 
proper  time.  Is  failure  in  farming  ever  due  to  other  causes? 
Have  students  enumerate  as  many  causes  as  possible  and  in  each 
case  try  to  show  what  might  be  done  to  prevent  the  failures 
noted. 

Two  neighbors  have  each  a  corn  field.  On  one  the  yield  is  50 
per  cent,  greater  than  the  other.  What  may  some  of  the  causes 
be  for  the  difference  in  yield  ?  What  is  likely  to  be  the  quality 
of  the  corn  in  each  case?  What  about  the  net  profit?  Two 
neighbor.  s  have  each  a  herd  of  cows.  One  herd  gives  a  net  profit 
twice  as  great  as  the  other.  What  may  be  the  cause  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  ? 

From  the  above  and  like  illustrations  show  that  industry,  in¬ 
telligence  and  systematic  planning  are  great  factors  in  making 
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farming  a  success.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  agriculture 
are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  business  of 
farming.  Farming  should  be  more  than  mere  drudgery. 

Much  of  the  “bad  luck”  among  farmers  (and  other  men)  can 
he  traced  to  lack  of  knowledge,  lack  of  skill,  lack  of  planning,  and 
lack  of  application. 

Note  in  the  quotation  given  above  that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
puts  ‘better  business’  as  one  of  the  prime  requisites  to  success. 
Are  there  any  other  factors  than  those  mentioned  above  that  en- 
ter  into  the  business  of  farming?  Have  the  students  mention 
different  ways  by  which  farmers  could  improve  their  conditions 
largely  through  better  business  methods.  In  order  to  bring 
about  the  best  results  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  the  farmers 
manage  their  own  individual  farms  in  a  business  like  way  but 
they  should  also  practice  business  methods  in  a  collective  capa¬ 
city  in  dealing  with  others.  Impress  upon  your  students  that 
the  improvement  of  rural  life  depends’  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  financial  conditions  of  the  people.  If  we  wish  to  bring  about 
the  best  possible  life  among  the  rural  people  a  reasonable  in¬ 
come  must  be  assured  them.  In  his  book  “Education  for  Effi¬ 
ciency”  (page  151)  Dr.  Davenport  says: 

“No  business  can  hold  the  respect  and  the  service  of  men  of 
abilitv  unless  it  affords  them  a  reasonable  reward  for  what  they 
put  into  it  and  certainly  no  occupation  can  commend  itself  to  am¬ 
bitious  young  men  until  it  offers  promise  of  a  good  and  reliable 
income.  ’  ’ 

In  this  study  of  rural  economics,  call  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  practicing  business  methods  in  this  all-important  industry. 
Every  person  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  should  endeavor, 
not  merely  for  his  own  sake  but  for  all  mankind,  to  develop  the 
farming  industry  to  its  greatest  extent.  In  the  succeeding  sec¬ 
tions  make  this  the  one  central  thought  :  What  can  ice  do  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively  to  make  farm  conditions  better? 


VI.  FACTORS  ESSENTIAL  TO  PRODUCING  THE 

NECESSITIES  OF  LIFE 

1.  In  order  to  farm  a  person  must  first  have  land.  Call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  land  includes  not  only  the  soil,  hut  the 
moisture  as  well.  Are  there  sections  where  farmers  need  to  pro¬ 
vide  moisture  separately?  Are  there  other  natural  agents? 

Show  that  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  each  year  to  get  land 
upon  which  to  raise  crops.  The  wild  land  has  largely  been  taken 
up  and  that  which  is  left  is  of  a  lower  grade.  Not  many  years 
ago  a  person  could  go  into  Dakota  and  other  places  and  get  land 
for  comparatively  nothing.  Now  even  there  the  land  is  high 
priced.  Why?  What  is  the  price  of  land  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  ?  For  what  do  the  farms  sell  ?  Is  all  land  equally  good  ? 
What  makes  good  land  ?  In  many  parts  of  the  world  there  are 
still  large  areas  of  vacant  land  hut  why  is  it  not  taken  up  ?  Is  it 
likely  that  it  will  ever  be  taken  up  ?  Why  ? 

In  your  community  do  the  people  as  a  rule  own  their  farms  or 
do  they  rent  them  ?  Which  system  is  preferable  ?  What  are  the 
great  disadvantages  of  renting  (a)  to  the  owner?  (b)  to  the 
renter?  (c)  to  society  at  large?  Do  you  know  of  any  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  the  land  is  worked  chiefly  by  tenants  ?  What  is  the 
effect  upon  the  community?  What  is  the  system  in  England? 
What  do  you  think  is  an  ideal  system  ?  Is  there  any  way  in  which 
we  can  promote  the  practice  of  land  ownership  ?  Are  there  any 
persons  who  are  engaged  largely  or  solely  in  buying  and  selling 
land  ?  What  are  such  people  called  ?  Do  these  persons  do  any¬ 
thing  to  improve  the  land  that  they  are  handling  ? 

2.  Land  alone  will  not  produce;  there  must  he  some  one  to 
work  it,  even  if  it  be  only  to  gather  the  harvest.  Are  there  any 
places  in  the  world  where  cultivation  is  unnecessary  in  order  to 
secure  crops?  Are  there  any  places  where  comparatively  little 
cultivation  is  necessary  ?  Bring  out  the  fact  that  another  neces¬ 
sary  factor  in  producing  crops  is  labor.  In  your  own  commun¬ 
ity  who  does  the  work  on  the  farm?  Do  the  farmers  as  a  rule 
have  hired  men  ?  If  so,  how  many  ?  Do  the  children  contribute 
anything  toward  furnishing  labor?  Is  there  any  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  farm  labor  of  Wisconsin  and  the  farm  labor  of  Mexi¬ 
co?  Are  there  different  degrees  of  intelligence  demanded  in 
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farm  labor?  Name  some  kind  of  labor  in  which  simply  physical 
strength  is  needed.  Name  some  other  kinds  of  labor  on  the  farm 
that  require  intelligence  and  skill.  Compare  dairying  with 
ranching  in  this  respect.  Compare  orcharding  with  wheat  rais¬ 
ing.  Compare  truck  farming  with  grain  raising. 

3.  Land  and  labor  were  the  two  principal  factors  in  the  early 
days  of  farming,  but  even  then  the  farmers  had  some  tools  or  im¬ 
plements.  Name  some  of  these  tools.  If  possible  show  pictures 
illustrating  the  crude  farm  implements  of  the  remote  past.  Are 
there  any  places  in  the  world  where  crude  farm  implements  are 
used  today?  When  a  person  starts  farming  today  what  does  he 
need  besides  a  piece  of  land  ?  Bring  out  the  necessity  of  having 
machinery,  horses,  buildings  of  various  kinds,  tools,  etc.,  etc. 
What  is  the  value  of  machinery?  What  is  done  by  means  of 
horses,  machinery,  or  steam  power  today  that  was  formerly 
done  by  hand  ?  What  are  some  of  the  things  that  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  work  an  ordinary  eighty  acre  farm  to  ad¬ 
vantage?  Name  some  of  the  things  that  are  necessary  in  the 
management  of  an  orchard.  All  these  things  that  we  need  to 
have  in  connection  with  working  our  land  and  raising  our  crops 
we  call  ‘  ‘  capital "  or  “  capital  goods.  ’  ’  Do  we  sometimes  find 
people  buying  things  that  are  not  needed  ?  In  buying  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  or  other  articles  what  are  some  of  the  things  that  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  ?  Does  it  necessarily  follow  that  a 
cheap  article  is  a  good  bargain?  Why? 


VII.  PEOPLE’S  NEEDS  AND  WANTS 


Consider  the  family  of  which  you  are  a  member.  What  are 
the  things  that  you  need  but  which  you  do  not  produce  or  raise  ? 
Have  the  students  enumerate  first  as  many  physical  wants  as 
possible — groceries,  dress  goods,  building  material,  machinery, 
etc.,  etc.  Who  are  engaged  in  producing  each  of  these  articles  and 
where  are  they  produced  ?  Bring  out  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is 
a  consumer  as  well  as  a  producer.  The  farmer  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  being  independent.  Is  that  true?  After  a  brief 
discussion  of  these  things  ask  if  there  are  any  other  wants  besides 
those  that  we  term  “physical.”  Are  there  any  other  wants  that 
man  needs  to  have  supplied?  .  Man  is  a  social  being.  He  de¬ 
sires  company.  Kobinson  Crusoe  and  Enoch  Arden  may  have 
been  supplied  sufficiently  as  far  as  their  physical  wants  were  con- 
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cerned,  yet  what  was  lacking?  How  are  man’s  social  needs  sup¬ 
plied?  Compare  the  wants  of  the  savage  with  the  wants  of  the 
people  in  this  community.  What  are  some  of  the  things  that  we 
desire  that  the  savage  cares  nothing  about?  What  want  does  the 
school  supply?  The  church?  The  lecture  hall?  The  musical 
entertainment?  Who  are  engaged  in  supplying  our  social  and 
our  ethical  wants?  May  we  speak  of  the  teacher,  the  clergy¬ 
man,  the  lecturer  as  producers?  What  effect  do  happiness  and 
contentedness  have  upon  the  production  of  the  world’s  goods? 
Bring  out  as  a  final  thought  in  this  connection  that  every  person 
has  some  wants  which  need  to  be  supplied.  No  person  does  sup¬ 
ply  all  of  these  wants  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  person  to  help  supply  some  of  the  wants.  Everyone 
should  be  a  producer  in  some  form  or  other.  What  are 
“ tramps?”  What  has  been  done  in  some  sections  to  solve  the 
tramp  problem  ?  What  is  meant  by  the  ‘  ‘  idle  rich  ?  ’  ’ 

Impress  the  fact  that  people’s  wants  largely  determine  pro¬ 
duction. 

VIII.  TRANSPORTATION. 


References 

Wisconsin  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey,  Madison.  Rural 
highways  of  Wisconsin  (by  Hotchkiss) ;  also  pamphlets  No.  1,  Earth 
roads;  No.  2,  The  earth  road  and  road  drag;  No.  3,  Stone  and  gravel 
roads;  No.  4,  Culverts  &  bridges. 

Bulletin  No.  2,  Wis.  Highway  Commission.  Instruction  to  commission¬ 
ers  and  foremen  for  building  state  aid  roads. 

Bulletin  No.  3,  The  state  aid  highway  law. 

(The  above  publications  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Wisconsin 
Highway  Commission.) 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Farmers’  bulletins. 

No.  321  Use  of  the  split-log  drag 
No.  328  Macadam  roads. 

Things  that  are  produced  must  in  some  way  be  taken  to  those 
who  need  or  want  them.  We  need  cotton  goods.  The  farmer  in 
the  south  raises  the  cotton.  Trace  the  course  of  the  cotton  from 
the  southern  planter  to  the  northern  home.  Besides  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  else  handles  the  goods  ?  Bring  out  the  importance 
of  transportation  as  an  occupation.  The  railroads,  the  steam¬ 
ship  lines,  the  draymen  are  engaged  in  this  work  but  how  is 
transportation  carried  on  in  the  home  community?  How  are 
the  products  from  the  farms  taken  to  the  market?  Discuss  the 
value  of  good  roads.  Show  pictures  of  good  roads  or  call  atten- 
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tion  to  certain  pieces  of  good  road  in  the  community.  Of  what 
advantage  is  a  good  road?  In  what  ways  does  it  save  expenses? 
How  does  it  save  time  ?  What  are  the  general  principles  of  good 
road  construction?  A  farm  is  situated  six  miles  from  town. 
How  will  the  building  of  a  first  class  road  from  that  farm  to  the 
town  affect  the  value  of  the  farm  and  also  the  profit  on  the  farm 
products?  Is  a  good  road  simply  an  advantage  to  the  automo- 
bilist,  or  is  it  of  value  to  everybody  ?  What  is  the  state  doing  to 
improve  roads  ?  What  are  the  main  provisions  of  the  good  road 
law?  How  has  this  lawT  been  received  by  the  people  of  your 
neighborhood?  (Bulletin  3,  Wisconsin  Highway  Commission). 

If  there  is  time  some  attention  may  be  given  to  the  larger  trans¬ 
portation  problems  of  the  country  and  the  world.  What  effect 
did  the  Erie  Canal  have  upon  the  development  of  the  north  cen¬ 
tral  states?  What  is  the  significance  of  the  AVelland  Canal  or 
the  Soo  ?  Will  the  Panama  Canal  have  any  influence  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  country  ?  If  so,  what  ? 

(Much  of  the  above  section  may  be  taken  up  in  the  geography  work.) 


IX.  VALUE 

What  gives  an  article  value?  Do  you  know  of  some  articles 
that  in  themselves  have  practically  no  value  but  which  the  own¬ 
ers  w^ould  not  sell  at  any  price  ?  One  pair  of  shoes  sells  for  two 
dollars;  another  for  four  dollars.  Why  the  difference?  Com¬ 
pare  the  price  of  a  genuine  diamond  with  a  piece  of  glass.  Ac¬ 
count  for  the  difference.  Sometimes  a  bushel  of  potatoes  can  be 
bought  for  25  cents ;  at  other  times  we  must  pay  a  dollar.  Is  the 
food  supply  necessarily  greater  in  one  case  than  the  other? 
What  causes  the  difference  in  price  ?  Two  machines  which  at  a 
distance  look  very  much  alike  sell  for  $45.00  and  $75.00  respec¬ 
tively.  What  may  cause  the  difference  ?  What  are  some  of  the 
things  that  cause  prices  to  rise  and  fall  ?  In  locating  on  a  farm 
or  for  business  should  a  person  take  any  account  of  nearness  to 
market?  Is  an  article  that  has  a  low  price  necessarily  a  cheap 
one  ?  A  man  buys  a  plow  at  an  auction  for  two  dollars.  Is  that 
necessarily  a  bargain  ?  A  certain  article  is  marked  $40.00.  Two 
months  later  you  come  around  and  find  it  marked  $25.00.  Has 
this  article  depreciated  in  value  ?  If  so,  why  ?  What  is  meant  by 
value?  What  do  you  look  for  when  you  consider  the  value 
of  an  article  ?  Does  the  price  necessarily  determine  whether  an 
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article  has  value  or  not?  Discuss  the  saying  “The  best  is  the 
cheapest.  ’  ’  Is  the  most  costly  necessarily  the  best  ?  What  effect 
has  the  cost  of  making  upon  the  value  of  an  article?  (In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  topic  it  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  read  chapters 
11  and  12  of  Ely’s  “Outlines  of  Economics.”) 


X.  MARKETING  OF  PRODUCTS,  PRICES 

Where  are  the  products  that  are  raised  in  this  community 
sold?  Take  up  the  various  products  such  as  potatoes,  milk, 
grain,  hay,  fruit,  livestock,  etc.,  and  follow  them,  if  it  is  possible, 
to  the  ultimate  buyer,  or  consumer.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  buys  back  his  own  products  in  a  changed  form.  He  sells 
the  wheat  and  buys  the  flour.  He  sells  the  milk  and  buys  butter 
and  cheese.  Give  other  examples. 

Who  are  the  different  persons  handling  the  products?  Get 
from  the  class  such  terms  as  buyer,  commission  merchant,  middle¬ 
man,  retailer,  wholesale  dealer,  etc.,  so  that  the  members  will 
know  definitely  what  these  terms  mean  when  they  read  them  in 
the  papers  or  bulletins.  Have  the  students  make  a  price  list  of 
the  various  articles  sold  by  the  people  of  the  community.  Then, 
if  possible,  have  them  find  out  what  the  people  in  the  cities  or 
other  parts  of  the  country  have  to  pay  for  these  articles.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  cheese  sells  at  15  cents  a  pound  at  the  factory.  A 
man  in  a  certain  city  pays  25  cents  a  pound.  Why  this  great 
difference  ?  What  are  some  of  the  factors  that  cause  high  prices  ? 
Might  this  cost  of  distribution  be  reduced  ?  If  so,  how  ? 

Does  it  make  any  difference  in  the  prices  of  articles  whether 
they  are  good  or  poor?  Are  there  different  grades  of  grain, 
fruit,  etc.?  Should  a  man  who  brings  an  inferior  article  to  the 
store  receive  the  same  price  as  the  one  who  brings  a  first  class 
article?  Should  there  be  a  gradation  of  prices  according  to 
quality?  Is  there  such  a  gradation?  If  so,  what  articles  are 
thus  graded?  Are  there  ways  by  which  the  farmers  might  in¬ 
crease  the  prices  that  they  receive  for  their  goods  and  thus  make 
greater  profit?  How  can  a  person  keep  in  touch  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  prices? 

Have  the  people  in  your  community  united  for  the  purpose  of 
marketing  products?  If  so,  give  the  details  of  management. 
Marketing  associations  of  one  kind  and  another  are  becoming 
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more  numerous.  The  Door  County  fruit  exchange  is  an  ex¬ 
ample.  The  fruit  growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Sparta  have  also 
formed  an  association,  as  have  the  fruit  growers  on  the  Bayfield 
Peninsula.  A  book  giving  considerable  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  “Co  operation  in  Agriculture”  by  G.  IT.  Powell. 

Is  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  local  marketing?  A  man 
lives  six  miles  from  a  local  market.  What  conditions,  topograph¬ 
ical  or  seasonal  may  affect  this  cost  ?  Does  quantity  delivered  by 
one  journey  affect  the  cost  ?  Calculate  the  cost  of  getting  a  cer¬ 
tain  article  to  the  market.  In  this  connection  emphasize  again 
the  value  of  good  roads.  Of  what  value  to  the  farmer  are  the 
rural  telephone  and  rural  free  delivery  in  this  respect?  Are 
there  any  farmers  in  your  community  who  ship  their  products 
directly  to  a  distant  market?  If  so,  compare  the  prices  they  re¬ 
ceive  with  the  local  prices. 


XI.  AGRICULTURAL  PROBLEMS 

(The  teacher  should  read  carefully  chapter  31  of  Ely’s  Economics.) 

t 

In  a  study  of  this  phase  the  students  should  be  led  by  means 
of  careful  questions  and  suggestions  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  realize  the  great  problems  confronting  the  farmer.  Some  of 
these  problems  may  be  discussed  in  the  agriculture  class. 

1.  Farm  labor.  Are  the  farmers  of  the  community  able  to  se¬ 
cure  sufficient  help  ?  Are  the  farms  worked  as  they  should  be  ? 
Could  greater  crops  be  raised  if  more  help  were  available?  If 
the  labor  supply  is  short  are  there  ways  by  which  it  may  be  in¬ 
creased  ?  Do  the  yonng  people  growing  up  in  the  country  re¬ 
main  in  the  country  as  a  rule  or  are  many  of  them  entering  other 
vocations?  If  so,  what  can  be  done  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
young  people  to  farm  life  and  work  ?  Does  the  schooling  a  young 
person  receives  tend  to  influence  his  choice  of  a  vocation?  Has 
our  education  been  of  such  a  character  that  by  it  the  young 
,  people  have  been  drawn  away  from  the  country?  If  all  the 
young  people  growing  up  in  the  country  would  remain  on  the 
farm  would  there  then  be  sufficient  farm  labor?  If  we  should 
grant  that  all  the  young  people  would  remain  in  the  country 
would  this  be  of  the  best  interest  to  society  as  a  whole  ?  Why  ? 

What  is  the  character  of  much  of  the  help  that  the  farmers 
hire  from  the  city  ?  Are  these  people  who  have  been  brought  up 
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in  the  city  able,  as  a  rule,  to  do  farm  work  intelligently  and 
profitably  ?  Why  ? 

2.  Rural  emigration.  Have  some  of  the  members  of  the  class 
make  a  list  of  all  the  cities  in  Wisconsin  having  a  population 
above  5,000.  (Census  of  1910.)  How  many  such  cities  are 
there?  What  is  the  total  population  of  these  cities?  What  per¬ 
centage  of  the. state’s  population  lives  in  cities  above  5,000?  Is 
this  ratio  greater  or  less  than  it  was  in  1900  ? 

Make  a  list  of  the  cities  in  Wisconsin  having  a  population  less 
than  5,000  but  above  2,500.  How  many  such  cities  are  there? 
What  is  their  total  population?  What  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  state  live  in  cities  of  this  kind?  What  is  the 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  living  in  cities  having  a  popula¬ 
tion  greater  than  2,500? 

Nineteen  counties  in  Wisconsin  had  a  smaller  population  in 
1910  than  in  1900,  namely :  St.  Croix,  Pierce,  Pepin,  Buffalo, 
Trempealeau,  Jackson,  Adams,  Juneau,  Sauk,  Richland,  Craw¬ 
ford,  Vernon,  Iowa,  Lafayette,  Green,  Jefferson,  Green  Lake, 
Calumet  and  Kewaunee.  Have  some  one  in  the  class  list  the 
population  of  these  counties  according  to  the  census  of  1900  and 
1910.  What  is  the  chief  occupation,  in  these  nineteen  counties? 
What  large  cities  in  them  ?  Look  up  the  census  of  Rock  County 
for  1900  and  1910  excluding  the  cities  of  Janesville  and  Beloit. 
Look  up  the  census  of  Winnebago  County  excluding  the  city  of 
Oshkosh.  In  what  portion  of  the  state  do  we  find  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  grown  smaller?  Account  for  the  increasing  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

Compare  the  population  of  Iowa  in  1910  with  1900.  What  is 
the  largest  city  in  Iowa?  For  what  industries  is  Iowa  specially 
noted  ?  Indiana  has  ninety-two  counties.  During  the  decade 
mentioned  the  population  decreased  in  more  than  half  of  them. 
Is  there  a  general  tide  of  rural  emigration  ?  If  so,  can  anything 
be  done  to  turn  it  ? 

3.  Soil  depletion.  Do  you  know  of  any  fields  in  this  vicinity 
that  have  smaller  crops  now  than  formerly  ?  Why  ?  Are  there 
any  fields  where  better  crops  are  raised  now  than  formerly  ?- 
Why  ?  What  may  be  done  to  keep  up  or  increase  the  fertility  of 
the  soil?  What,  in  general,  are  the  differences  between  farming 
in  Wisconsin  now  and  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago  ?  What  are 
some  of  the  factors  that  have  brought  about  the  change?  (In 
this  discussion  avoid  going  too  much  into  technicalities,  such  as 
scientific  causes  for  soil  depletion,  etc. ) 
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4.  Noxious  weeds.  Have  the  student  make  lists  of  noxious 
weeds  named  in  the  ‘‘weed’’  law.  Why  are  these  weeds  specially 
troublesome  ?  What  is  their  nature  ?  Are  there  any  other  weeds 
not  on  this  list  that  you  consider  troublesome  ?  If  so,  what  are 
they?  How  many  of  these  weeds  are  you  able  to  identify?  In 
what  ways  is  the  state  trying  to  banish  noxious  weeds?  Are 
these  methods  effective  ?  What  is  being  done  in  your  community 
towards  eradicating  the  Canada  thistle,  mustard,  perennial  sow 
thistle,  quack  grass,  etc. 

References 

The  Common  School  Manual,  Sections  413,  415-423,  428,  and  also  the 
following  publications: 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers’  Bulletins  No.  155, 
488,  492,  493. 

Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  circular  No.  19. 

Superintendent  of  Stationery,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  Farm  weeds,  $1.00. 

Pammel,  Weeds  of  the  farm  and  garden,  Orange  Judd  Company,  New 
York  City,  $1.50. 

Weed,  Farm  friends  and  foes,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Chicago,  90  cents. 

5.  Insect  pests.  Have  the  students  make  lists  of  all  insects 
that  they  know  to  be  injurious.  What  is  being  done  to  fight  the 
potato  beetle?  What  other  plants  are  injured  more  or  less  by 
insects  ?  What  is  being  done  to  exterminate  these  insects  ?  Are 
there  any  insects  that  are  harmful  to  animal  life?  If  so,  what 
methods  are  being  employed  to  exterminate  them? 

Discuss  briefly  in  this  connection  the  economic  value  of  birds. 
Material  may  be  found  in  the  Common  School  Manual  and  in  the 
Arbor  Day  Annuals. 

G.  Fungus  diseases  of  plants.  Is  the  potato  crop  ever  injured 
by  things  other  than  the  potato  beetle?  Many  of  the  potato 
growers  spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  Why?  Call  attention 
to  orchard  diseases,  such  as  scab,  shot-hole  fungus,  mildew,  etc. 
Describe  the  spraying  of  an  orchard.  Does  the  presence  of  these 
pests  have  any  influence  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
fruits  produced  ?  How  ? 

7.  Droughts.  What  is  being  done  by  the  farmers  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  conserve  the  moisture?  Give  instances  to  show  that 
moisture  can  be  conserved  and  plants  made  to  thrive  and  grow 
even  in  dry  seasons.  In  some  sections  of  the  country  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  practicing  “dry  farming/’  Have  some  students  look 
this  topic  up  and  report  to  the  class  briefly.  Where  is  this  prac- 


tice  followed  ?  Why  ?  Touch  briefly  upon  the  matter  of  irriga¬ 
tion  to  show  that  farmers  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  have 
problems  different  from  those  that  we  have. 

8.  Low  prices.  How  low  have  you  known  the  price  of  potatoes 
to  be  ?  Oats  ?  Wheat  ?  Corn  ?  Pork  ?  Hay  ?  Butter  ?  Eggs  ? 
What  were  some  of  the  causes  of  these  low  prices?  Could  the 
articles'be  raised  for  those  prices  and  a  profit  realized  ? 

Have  the  students  figure  out  what  it  costs  to  raise  a  bushel  of 
oats,  a  bushel  of  corn,  a  pound  of  pork,  a  pound  of  butter,  etc. 
This  makes  an  excellent  arithmetic  exercise.  Not  only  does  it 
give  practice  in  farm  problems  but  it  necessitates  securing  data. 
In  raising  a  field  of  peas,  for  instance,  what  was  the  cost  of  the 
labor?  What  was  the  cost  of  the  seed?  What  was  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  market?  Dividing  the  total  cost  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bushels  raised  we  get  the  approximate  cost  per  bushel. 

For  how  much  were  the  peas  sold  ?  What  was  the  net  profit  per 

» 

bushel  or  per  acre? 

Are  there  any  ways  by  which  more  adequate  returns  could 
be  obtained  for  the  things  raised  on  the  farm?  (In  this  con¬ 
nection  see  what  is  given  under  “marketing”  and  “coopera¬ 
tion.”) 

9.  Tenancy.  In  your  community  what  percent  of  the  farmers 
own  their  farms?  (Ownership  here  does  not  mean  that  the 
farms  are  without  mortgages.)  Is  the  proportion  of  tenants 
increasing  or  decreasing  in  your  community?  In  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  what  percent  of  the  farmers  are  tenants?  How  is  it 
in  the  United  States?  Do  you  know  of  any  sections  in  which 
tenancy  is  especially  prevalent  ?  Do  the  tenants  in  your  com¬ 
munity  usually  rent  on  shares,  or  do  they  pay  a  certain  stipu¬ 
lated  sum? 

What  are  the  disadvantages  of  the  tenancy  system?  What 
are  some  of  the  effects?  What  are  the  conditions  that  tend  to 
bring  this  system  about  ?  If  a  man  rents  a  farm  and  makes  cer¬ 
tain  improvements  and  the  owner  should  sell  the  farm  would  the 
tenant  be  reimbursed  in  any  way  for  the  improvements  he  has 
made?  Discuss  tenancy  and  crop  rotation.  How  about  im¬ 
provement  of  buildings  under  the  tenancy  system?  What  is 
likely  to  be  the  attitude  of  tenants  towards  community  interests, 
schools,  etc.  ?  Are  there  any  arguments  for  the  tenancy  sys¬ 
tems  ?  If  so,  what  are  they  ? 
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The  teacher  should  read  carefully  pages  540-546  of  Ely’s 
‘‘Outlines  of  Economics”  and  chapter  12  of  Taylor’s  “Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics”. 

10.  Other  problems.  Country  life  has  a  great  many  problems 
and  those  referred  to  here  are  hut  a  few  of  the  more  general  ones. 
It  may  be  well  to  continue  this  subject  further  and  emphasize 
especially  those  problems  that  confront  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity  where  the  school  is  located.  As  each  problem  is  taken 
up  it  is  well  to  discuss  methods  of  solution.  Lay  great  stress 
upon  the  truth  that  the  solution  of  all  agricultural  problems  de¬ 
pends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
■ people  engaged  in  the  business. 


XII.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  FARM  BUSINESS 

From  your  observation  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  community  have  you  noticed  any  waste  of  time,  energy, 
goods,  products,  etc.  ?  As  a  rule  have  the  farmers  help  enough 
to  do  the  work  properly?  Do  the  farmers  of  the  community 
have  the  right  amount  of  land  or  do  they  have  too  much? 

Farming,  like  any  other  business,  requires  organization  and 
system  in  order  to  make  it  successful.  There  are  three  phases 
that  may  he  discussed  under  organization :  The  organization 
of  the  farm  itself,  the  organization  of  the  different  farmers  into 
societies  of  various  kinds  in  order  to  promote  larger  co-operation, 
and  the  relation  of  the  farmer  to  people  engaged  in  other  in¬ 
dustries. 

1.  In  farming  is  it  possible  to  raise  different  kinds  of  crops 
so  that  there  will  be  reasonable  distribution  of  labor  throughout 
the  year?  Is  there  any  time  when  the  farmers  of  this  com¬ 
munity  are  especially  busy?  Are  there  other  times  when  they 
have  comparatively  little  to  do  ?  Why  ?  Call  attention  to  farm¬ 
ing  in  some  parts  of  the  country  where  the  great  bulk  of  the 
work  is  crowded  into  a  very  short  period  of  time.  Again,  call 
attention  to  some  farmers  that  plan  their  work  so  that  there  is  a 
fair  amount  of  it  at  all  times.  Do  the  people  in  your  community 
distribute  their  work  better  now  than  they  did  years  ago  ? 

2.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  raising  different  kinds  of  crops 
so  that  a  person  may  have  his  income  distributed  through  the 
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different  months?  Or  is  it  better  to  raise  just  one  thing,  special¬ 
ize  very  highly  in  that  and  get  the  income  practically  in  one 
lump  sum?  Discuss  with  the  class  these  two  general  plans. 
Bring  out  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 

3.  Is  it  possible  in  the  organization  of  the  farm  to  plan  for 
recreation  ?  Is  it  a  paying  proposition  to  work  hard  all  the 
time?  What  are  some  of  the  results  that  come  from  a  life  of 
this  kind?  Is  it  possible  to  have  shorter  days  of  labor  on  the 
farm  than  some  people  are  now  having?  If  so,  how  could  the 
leisure  be  profitably  spent? 

4.  Have  you  noticed  farm  implements  in  the  fields  during 
the  winter  time  ?  How  long  should  a  self-binder  last  ?  Does  it 
as  a  rule  last  that  long?  Why?  Figure  out  the  total  saving 
to  the  farmers  of  the  state  if  every  self-binder  through  care  can 
be  made  to  perform  an  additional  year  of  service.  Do  the 
farmers  in  the  community  house  their  implements  properly? 
Do  they  have  machine  sheds  ?  Lead  the  students  to  see  that  by 
taking  care  of  the  tools,  implements  and  buildings  there  may  be 
a  great  saving  of  expense. 

5.  Have  you  heard  of  families  in  which  each  member  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  certain  definite  things  ?  The  children,  down  to  the 
youngest,  would  have  certain  definite  duties  to  perform  each  day 
and  would  be  held  responsible  for  the,  performance  of  those 
duties.  What  do  you  think  of  this  plan?  Has  this  practice  an 
educational  value  ? 

6.  Do  the  farmers,  as  a  rule,  keep  accounts  of  their  business? 
Can  they  tell  whether  or  not  the  business  pays?  Do  they  know 
whether  or  not  particular  parts  of  their  business  are  profitable? 
Would  it  be  possible  to  easily  keep  farm  accounts  so  that  one 
could  tell  just  what  profits  are  derived  from  each  department, 
such  as  the  poultry,  the  orchard,  the  potato  field,  the  hogs,  etc.  ? 
Would  the  keeping  of  such  accounts  be  feasible  and  profitable? 
If  so,  would  it  be  necessary  to  emphasize  that  phase  of  school 
work?  Could  a  simple  form  of  accounting  be  taught  in  our 
country  schools? 

If  the  class  has  access  to  “The  Making  of  America”  let  some 
one  read  the  article  entitled  “The  Largest  Farm  in  the  World”, 
by  John  H.  Raftery,  on  pages  324-331  of  Volume  5.  This  arti¬ 
cle  gives  an  account  of  a  farm  managed  on  a  large  scale.  The 
following  extracts  give  the  essential  facts: 

“Five  hundred  miles  of  barbed  wire  was  used  to  enclose  it.  Not  an 
acre  is  left  idle.  *  *  *  Nothing  is  left  to  chance.  *  *  *  The 
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farm  contains  over  50,000  acres.  It  is  a  striking  object  lesson  in  in¬ 
tensive  modern  farming.  Enormous  as  is  its  acreage  it  is  run  with  t lie 
nice  accuracy  of  an  up-to-date  factory.  *  *  *  It  costs  nearly 
$100,000  a  year  to  keep  this  farm  in  operation.  *  *  *  In  the  course 
of  the  year  300  men  are  employed  in  plowing,  sowing,  cultivating  and 
harvesting  the  500,000  bushels  of  grain  which  is  annually  shipped  to 
market.  Of  these  not  more  than  twenty-five  are  cow-boys,  broncho 
busters  and  line  riders.  *  *  * 

An  office  as  large  and  as  well  appointed  as  that  of  a  country  bank  is 
the  executive  headquarters  of  the  Miller  farm.'  Joseph  Miller,  one  of 
the  sons,  is  treasurer  and  financial  manager  and  there  are  bookkeepers, 
stenographers  and  clerks,  and  the  farm  is  held  to  a  strict  economical 
accounting,  just  as  a  factory  might  be.  *  *  * 

During  the  harvest  days  two  hundred  extra  men  are  required  to 
handle  the  product  of  the  fields.  In  winter  fifty  men  are  enough  to 
look  after  the  8,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  corrals,  to  repair  the  imple¬ 
ments,  to  fix  the  fences  and  to  build  new  improvements.  In  thrashers, 
binders,  steam  and  riding  plows,  wagons,  harness,  tools,  implements 
and  equipments  the  Miller  farm  has  invested  about  $50,000.  *  *  * 

None  of  the  wasteful  neglect  of  old  style  farming  is  permitted.  The 
machines  and  implements  are  all  mended,  oiled  and  stored  in  dry 
quarters;  harness  and  saddles,  wagons  and  tools  are  put  in  order  and 
safety.  *  *  * 

“It  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
gigantic  farms  in  the  United  States.  The  big  Miller  farm  is  made 
possible  by  the  fact  that  the  Indians  still  control  the  freehold  and  are 
unwilling  and  unable  to  operate  their  estates  as  profitably  as  the  white 
men.  As  for  the  chance  of  any  company  of  capitalists  acquiring  great 
arable  acreages  in  tho  future  it  is  a  remote,  an  unlikely  possibility.” 

After  discussing  with  the  class  the  farm  described  in  this 
article  and  other  large  farms  of  which  they  may  have  heard,  ask 
them  which  would  be  the  best  system, — to  have  large  farms  or¬ 
ganized  as  the  Miller  farm  described  above,  or  small  farms. 
What  would  be  some  of  the  advantages  of  having  large  farms? 
What  are  some  of  the  disadvantages?  What  other  considera¬ 
tions  besides  those  of  economics  would  enter  into  this  question? 
(The  teacher  will  do  well  to  study  carefully  Ely’s  discussion  on 
the  size  of  farms,  pages  528-533.  Note  this  sentence:  ‘"Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  shows  no  tendency  to  become  either  a  large  scale 
or  a  highly  capitalized  form  of  industry.”) 

The  Co-operative  Orchard  Company  of  Door  county  operates 
a  farm  of  about  700  acres. 


Co-operation  Among  Farmers 

The  improvement  of  agricultural  conditions  depends  largely 
upon  co-operation.  Show  that  the  farmer  may  improve  his  own 
farm  and  make  it  excellent  in  every  respect  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  larger  problems  of  farming  it  is  necessary  that  the  people 
act  together.  (See  co-operative  marketing,  page  11.)  Co-op- 
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eration  is  also  valuable  for  purposes  of  production.  Mention  the 
work  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Association.  Through  its 
work  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  corn  and  grain  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  state,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  (In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  interest  aroused  in  the 
young  men  is  a  vital  factor. )  What  are  cow  testing  associations  ? 
In  some  portions  of  the  state  potato  associations  have  been  or¬ 
ganized.  What  is  the  purpose?  Bring  out  any  other  illustra¬ 
tions  especially  those  that  are  known  to  the  students. 

Co-operation  is  also  essential  in  order  to  improve  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  social  conditions  of  the  community.  In  the  study  of 
economics  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  this  science  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  sociology  and  that  every  little  while  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  in  discussions  that  may  be  sociological  in  their  nature. 
Are  there  any  rural  telephone  lines  which  have  been  established 
through  co-operative  effort  ? 

At  the  present  time  there  is  much  discussion  regarding  rural 
credit,  and  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  students  some  clear  notions 
regarding  the  meaning  of  this  term.  If  a  person  wishes  to  buy 
a  farm  what  is  the  usual  method  of  procedure  ?  If  he  is  not  able 
to  pay  cash  for  it  what  does  he  do  ?  What  is  the  usual  rate  of 
interest  that  he  has  to  pay  ?  What  is  usually  given  as  a  secur¬ 
ity?  Do  farmers  as  a  rule  borrow  money  from  the  banks  in 
town?  What  rate  of  interest  is  charged  by  the  bank  in  town? 
Are  there  in  your  community  any  “farmers’  banks”?  If  so, 
do  the  farmers’  banks  loan  out  money  to  the  farmers  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  than  other  banks  ?  When  farmers  borrow  money 
is  it  usually  for  a  long  term  or  a  short  term  ? 

Is  there  any  need  of  co-operation  between  the  farmer  and  the 
merchant  ?  Between  the  farmer  and  the  city  laborer  ?  Are 
there  any  ways  in  which  such  co-operation  may  be  brought  about  ? 
Do  you  know  any  concrete  instances  of  such  co-operation?  In 
what  way  does  the  welfare  of  the  working  people  of  the  cities 
affect  directly  the  welfare  of  the  farmers? 
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XIII.  FARM  INSURANCE 

Is  there  a  farmers’  insurance  company  in  your  community? 
If  so,  study  its  organization  and  methods  of  doing  business. 
Show  that  this  is  really  one  form  of  co-operation.  Is  the 
company  incorporated?  If  possible  get  a  copy  of  its  constitu¬ 
tion.  For  how  much  of  the  value  do  they  insure  property? 
What  rates  are  charged?  Do  they  have  assessments  in  case  of 
fire  ?  Do  fire  insurance  companies  insure  for  the  full  value  ?  If 
they  do  not,  what  is  the  reason?  In  case  there  is  a  fire  and  all 
the  property  of  a  family  burns  there  is  a  total  loss,  even  though 
it  is  highly  insured.  Why  ?  The  advantage  of  insurance  is  that 
the  losses  are  distributed  among  a  greater  number  of  individuals. 
Are  there  any  precautions  which  the  insurance  company  re¬ 
quires  the  insured  to  take?  Discuss  briefly  with  the  class  the 
question  of  lightning  rods. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  life  insurance  ?  Are  there  any  people 
whom  you  know  who  have  taken  out  life  insurance  policies? 
Name  some  of  the  companies  doing  business  in  your  community? 
Are  the  people  protected  from  fraudulent  insurance  companies? 
If  so,  how  ? 


XIV.  THE  FARMER  AND  THE  STATE 

Note — Much  of  this  section  can  be  taken  up  in  the  civil  government 
class. 

References 

An  excellent  book  to  read  in  connection  with  this  section  is  Bailey’s 
“The  State  and  the  Farmer”,  published  by  the  MacMillan  Company. 
Book  3  of  Ely’s  “Outlines  of  Economics”  also  deals  with  this  subject. 

1.  The  farmer  as  a  part  of  the  state.  When  we  speak  of  the 
state  what  do  we, mean?  Do  we  always  mean  the  same  thing? 
When  we  say  that  Wisconsin  is  noted  for  its  cheese,  New  York 
for  its  apples,  Texas’  for  its  cotton,  what  significance  does  the 
state  have?  When  we  say  that  a  certain  state  is  noted  for  its 
good  schools  is  there  a  different  meaning  of  the  term?  Bring 
out  the  idea  that,  we  generally  think  of  a  state  as  a  certain  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  a  certain  area  of  territory.  This  we  do  be¬ 
cause  people  usually  think  in  the  concrete.  When  we  think 
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deeper  into  the  subject,  however,  we  easily  see  that  it  is  the 
population  that  is  the  vital  factor  in  making  the  state.  The  in¬ 
habitants  and  the  land  wherein  they  live  are  very  much  like  the 
spiritual  man  and  his  physical  body.  It  is  the  spiritual  that  is 
the  real. 

What  is  the  population  of  Wisconsin?  Emphasize  the  fact 
that  these  people  may  be  classified  and  grouped  in  many  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  If  time  permits  it  may  be  profitable  to  classify  the 
people.  We  may  begin  according  to  age.  Of  the  total  number 
how  many  are  minors  (under  21  years  of  age)  ?  How  many  of 
these  are  of  school  age?  (4  to  20  years).  How  many  are  at¬ 
tending  school?  (See  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Superintend¬ 
ent.)  Suppose  you  take  the  school  children  of  the  state  and 
arrange  them  in  a  marching  column,  four  abreast  and  six  feet 
between  the  lines.  How  long  would  this  column  be  ?  Let  this 
column  march  out  from  the  home  locality  in  a  certain  direction. 
When  the  last  four  get  into  line  at  what  point  has  the  first  four 
arrived  ?  These  are  the  young  people  who  are  now  being  trained 
for  their  work  in  life  in  the  home  and  in  the  school.  How  many 
of  these  children  are  in  the  country  schools  ? 

We  may  next  classify  the  population  according  to  nationality. 
What  nationalities  are  represented  in  Wisconsin?  In  what  sec¬ 
tions  are  there  large  German  settlements?  Scandinavian?  Irish? 
etc.  ?  What  proportion  of  the  total  population  of  Wisconsin  is 
foreign  born  ?  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  people  who 
have  come  to  us  from  foreign  countries?  Bring  out  the  idea 
that  as  a  rule  the  foreigners  who  have  come  to  the  state  are  a 
thrifty,  industrious  class  of  people  and  that  their  excellent  qual¬ 
ities  add  much  to  the  strength  of  the  state.  Do  we  find  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  general  rule?  (If  time  does  not  permit,  these 
topics  may  be  omitted.) 

We  may  classify  the  population  according  to  occupation.  Of 
the  total  population  what  per  cent,  is  engaged  in  farming? 
How  many  farms  in  Wisconsin  according  to  the  census?  (It 
may  be  brought  in  incidentally  here  or  at  some  other  convenient 
place  that  the  average  size  of  the  Wisconsin  farm  is  119  acres. 
According  to  the  census  of  1900  the  average  size  was  117  acres. 
Taking  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  size  of  the  farms  is  increasing.) 
Emphasize  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  state 
live  on  the  farms.  The  welfare  of  1  lie  state  depends  upon  the  in¬ 
telligence,  industry,  morality,  broadmindedness  and  patriotism 
of  all  the  people  that  compose  it.  Since  the  farming  population 
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is  such  a  large  factor  in  the  state  it  is  especially  important  to  the 
welfare  of  the  state  as*  a  whole  that  this  portion  of  the  population 
shall  have  the  best  possible  training.  Here  again  is  where 
economics  and  sociology  can  scarcely  be  separated.  Bring  out 
strongly  the  idea  that  the  welfare  of  the  state  depends  largely 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  farmer. 

What  are  some  of  the  laws  that  have  been  passed  affecting 
farmers?  Discuss  briefly  the  provisions  of  each,  such  as  the 
road  law,  laws  regarding  pure  food,  laws  regarding  taxation  and 
education.  Have  any  labor  laws  been  passed  that  are  of  interest 
to  farmers? 

How  many  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  are  farmers? 
(See  Blue  Book.)  Who  are  your  members  of  the  legislature? 
Bring  out  the  necessity  of  sending  to  the  legislature  men  who  are 
able  to  look  at  the  welfare  of  the  state  from  a  broad  Standpoint. 
The  fact  that  a  man  is  a  farmer  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
he  is  going  to  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  farmers.  Some¬ 
times  a  narrow-minded  farmer  can  obstruct  helpful  agricultural 
legislation. 

2.  The  farmer  as  a  tax  payer.  How  much  money  did  your 
school  district  raise  at  the  last  annual  meeting?  How  is  this 
money  collected  ?  When  ?  Is  your  school  district  maintaining 
an  efficient  school?  Is  the  building  sanitary  and  comfortable, 
and  is  it  properly  equipped  ?  Are  the  children  given  good  in¬ 
struction?  Are  they  trained  so  that  they  are  acquiring  good 
habits?  Try  to  ascertain  if  the  money  that  the  school  district 
spends*  for  its  school  is  bringing  the  best  results.  Could  better 
results  be  obtained  if  a  larger  sum  were  raised  ? 

How  much  money  was  levied  by  your  town  the  past  year? 
How  is*  this  money  collected?  When?  For  what  is  this  money 
being  used?  In  what  way  are  these  improvements  of  value  to 
the  farmers  ?  Bring  out  the  idea  that  in  spending  money  on  the 
school  and  for  worthy  town  purposes  the  people  of  the  town  are 
making  a  community  investment.  These  community  investments 
are  just  as  profitable  as  are  individual  investments  if  properly 
made.  Discuss  with  the  class  the  work  of  the  town  assessor,  the 
board  of  equalization,  the  clerk,  the  treasurer,  etc. 

How  much  money  was  levied  by  your  county  board  for  county 
purposes  at  the  last  meeting?  (Find  this  in  the  county  board 
proceedings.)  Explain  the  county  school  tax.  How  is  this 
money  collected?  When?  Who  help  to  pay  this  sum?  What 
are  some  of  the  items  for  which  this  money  is  expended  ?  Is  the 
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expenditure  of  this  money  of  value  to  the  farmers?  Bring  out 
concrete  illustrations.  Who  represents  your  town  on  the  county 
board  ? 

What  are  some  of  the  things  for  which  the  state  needs  money  ? 
What  body  determines  how  much  money  is  to  be  raised  for  state 
purposes  and  how  this  money  is  to  be  spent?  Do  the  farmers 
have  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  this  matter?  If  so,  in  what 
way?  Bring  out  the  fact  that  certain  definite  levies  are  made 
for  special  purposes.  Thus  we  have  the  seven-tenths  of  a  mill 
tax  for  the  common  schools,  the  one-sixth  of  a  mill  tax  for  nor¬ 
mal  schools,  the  three-eighths  of  a  mill  tax  for  the  university,  the 
special  state  levy  for  roads.  Show  what  these  figures  mean. 
Bring  to  the  attention  of  the  class  other  appropriations  made  by 
the  legislature.  Do  not  fail  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  seven- 
tenths  of  a  mill  tax,  after  being  collected,  is  immediately  appor¬ 
tioned  among  the  several  school  districts  of  the  state  according 
to  the  school  census.  (Yal.  of  Wis.  nearly  $3,000,000,000.) 

What  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  income  tax?  How 
much  income  tax  was  raised  in  your  town  last  year?  In  your 
county  ?  In  the  state  ?  What  portion  of  this  tax  remains  in  the 
town?  In  the  county?  What  portion  is  sent  to  the  state? 

Another  form  of  taxation  which  is  beginning  to  be  agitated  and 
concerning  which  we  should  have  some  definite  ideas  is  the  single 
tax  system.  Briefly,  what  is  the  single  tax  idea?  What  are 
some  of  the  arguments  for  the  single  tax  ?  Name  some  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  that  have  been  urged?  Are  there  any  places  in  the 
United  States  where  the  single  tax  is  being  tried  ?  Has  the 
single  tax  been  adopted  in  other  countries?  If  so,  where  ?  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  single  tax  upon  land  speculation? 

What  is  a  direct  tax  ?  An  indirect  tax  ? 

Do  we  pay  any  direct  tax  to  the  United  States  government? 
What  are  the  provisions  of  the  new  federal  income  tax  law? 
How  does  the  federal  government  get  its  revenues?  Does  the 
farmer  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment?  Give  concrete  illustrations. 

3.  Services  rendered  the  farmer  by  the  government. 

fa)  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Discuss 
briefly  the  work  of  this  department  in  carrying  on  experiments 
and  publishing  the  results  in  bulletins.  What  are  some  of  these 
publications?  How  may  they  be  obtained?  Have  you  any  of 
them  in  your  school  libraries?  Of  what  value  are  they? 
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(b)  The  Wisconsin  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Discuss  briefly  the  various  phases  of  the  work 
done  by  the  college, — the  regular  instruction  in  the  school,  ex¬ 
perimentation,  publication  of  agricultural  literature,  extension 
work  of  various  kinds  including  demonstrations.  The  farmers’ 
institutes  that  are  being  held  are  also  part  of  the  work  of  the 
college  of  agriculture. 

(c)  Local  institutions  and  schools  of  various  kinds.  Al¬ 
though  these  schools  are  maintained  largely  by  the  people  of 
the  localities  in  which  they  are,  yet  the  state  exerts  an  influence 
in  their  regulation  and  maintenance.  Courses  of  study  are  pre¬ 
pared,  circulars,  bulletins  and  pamphlets  are  distributed  and  in 
this  way  the  schools  are  coordinated  into  a  system,  thus  making 
the  work  more  efficient  than  if  each  locality  were  entirely  in¬ 
dependent.  The  state  department  of  public  instruction  and  the 
county  superintendency  are  special  agencies  that  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  State  for  aiding  the  people. 

4.  Rural  education.  The  need  for  educating  country  chil¬ 
dren  was  emphasized  in  an  earlier  paragraph.  Before  leaving 
this  subject  bring  out  the  thought  that  rural  education  should 
not  mean  merely  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  subjects  re¬ 
lated  thereto.  Farmers  should  be  as  cultured  as  other  classes. 
In  fact  there  are  special  reasons  why  the  farmer  should  have  a 
superior  kind  of  an  education.  The  reading  in  the  country 
homes  should  be  varied.  Not  only  should  farm  papers,  period¬ 
icals  and  bulletins  be  read,  but  literature  that  is  not  simply  vo¬ 
cational.  The  country  school,  while  it  should  introduce  work 
that  is  directly  in  line  with  farm  interests,  should  not  forget  that 
it  also  has  a  function  in  developing  a  love  for  reading  in  other 
lines.  The  farmer  has  as  great  a  need  of  the  knowledge  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  art,  music  and  literature  as  has  the  man  living  in 
the  city  or  engaged  in  any  other  vocation. 

What  are  some  of  the_  things  that  have  been  done  during  the 
last  few  years  to  improve  country  schools  ?  What  other  things 
might  and  ought  to  be  done?  Discuss  briefly  some  of  the  great 
educational  cpiestions  of  rural  education  such  as  consolidation, 
the  use  of  the  school  as  a  civic  center,  the  country  school  course 
of  study,  school  libraries,  etc. 

5.  Attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the 
counties  of  Wisconsin,  agricultural  specialists  have  been  pro¬ 
vided.  The  work  of  these  men  is  to  help  the  farmer  in  every 
possible  way. 
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XV.  COUNTRY  LIFE 


References 

Butterfield.  Chapters  in  rural  progress. 

Carney.  Country  life  and  the  country  school. 

Carver.  Principles  of  rural  economics,  chapter  6. 

Davenport.  Education  for  efficiency,  chapter  10. 

Gillette.  Constructive  rural  sociology. 

Ogden.  Rural  hygiene. 

Powell.  How  to  live  in  the  country  (especially  chapter  13). 

Social  and  civic  center  work  in  country  communities.  Bulletin  is¬ 
sued  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

Note.  In  considering  this  subject  be  careful  not  to  introduce  names 
of  persons  into  the  discussions.  Also  caution  the  students  against  the 
use  of  personalities  or  the  making  of  odious  comparisons  when  discuss¬ 
ing  like  subjects  in  their  schoolrooms.  However,  make  the  illustrations 
definite  in  character  and  be  sure  that  the  students  are  talking  about 
real  conditions  and  not  simply  abstract  matters. 

In  section  7  of  this  bulletin  attention  was  called  to  people’s 
wants.  In  the  discussion  of  that  topic  ethical  wants  were  given 
a  prominent  place.  People’s  wants  are  the  starting  point  not 
only  in  the  study  of  economics  but  also  for  the  study  of  country 
life.  The  nature  of  the  things  that  people  desire  determines  to 
a  great  extent  the  character  of  any  community. 

Bring  to  mind  several  individuals  of  various  types.  Do  you 
know  among  your  acquaintances  people  who  care  for  nothing 
in  life  outside  of  the  things  necessary  to  supply  their  physical 
needs?  Do  you  know  of  others  who  find  great  pleasure  in  the 
pursuit  of  some  particular  study?  Do  you  know  others  who 
desire  especially  to  build  up  the  community  ?  Have  you,  among 
your  acquaintances,  persons  who  take  great  delight  in  beauti-  _ 
fying  their  homes?  Have  the-  students  enumerate  individuals 
having  different  desires  or  wants  in  life.  Emphasize  the  idea 
that  a  man’s  life  depends  largely  upon  the  wants  that  he>  de¬ 
sires  to  satisfy. 

As  it  is  with  individuals  so  it  is  with  communities.  Have  the 
students  think  of  communities  that  take  a  special  pride  in  some 
particular  thing,  as  the  appearances  of  the  homes.  Do  you 
know  of  communities  that  care  very  little  for  their  schools  or 
for  education  in  general  ?  Do  you  know  other  communities  that 
take  great  interest  in  their  schools?  Do  you  know  commun- 
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ities  that  spend  considerable  money  on  the  education  of  their 
children  beyond  the  elementary  school?  We  sometimes  speak 
of  certain  communities  having  high'  standards.  What  do  we 
mean? 

Bring  out  the  fact  that  example  has  much  to  do  with  living. 
Some  people  in  a  community  start  a  new  thing.  It  proves  suc¬ 
cessful  and  the  neighbors  adopt  the  innovation  and  in  the  course 
of  time  the  whole  community  has  incorporated  the  idea.  Bring 
out  examples  to  illustrate.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  a  person 
who  introduces  a  good  practice  in  a  community  is  a  public  bene¬ 
factor.  The  greatest  service  a  person  can  render  to  his  com¬ 
munity  is  to  awaken  in  the  people  a  desire  for  the  best  things 
in  life.  Show  in  this  connection  the  opportunity  of  the  teacher. 

Do  you  know  of  people  or  communities  having  wants  that  are 
of  a  low  nature?  Have  you  noticed  that  people  often  desire' 
things  that  are  not  for  their  best  interests?  What  is  meant  by 
luxury  and  extravagance?  Are  there  people  who  spend  money 
unwisely?  Give  instances.  (If  the  class  has  access  to  Irving 
Baeheller’s  book  G Keeping  up  with  Lizzie”  let  them  read  it  in 
connection  with  this  topic.) 

The  following  are  a  few  topics  that  may  be  taken  up  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  study  of  country  life.  Others  may  be  added. 

1.  Rural  sanitation.  Discuss  with  the  class  briefly  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  subject  and  its  various  phases,  such  as  proper 
buildings,  drainage,  ventilation,  lighting,  proper  food,  etc.  Call 
attention  to  bulletins  which  may  be  had  dealing  with  these 
topics.  Does  the  subject  of  rural  hygiene  and  sanitation  bear 
any  relation  to  production?  If  so,  how? 

2.  Improvement  of  homes.  What  can  be  done  to  make  the 
homes  more  attractive?  Bring  out  a  discussion  of  such  subjects 
as  home  grounds,  home  conveniences,  home  decorations,  music 
in  the  home,  the  home  library,  games  for  the  children,  home 
parties,  etc. 

3.  Community  gatherings.  What  might  be  done  in  the  var¬ 
ious  communities  to  bring  the  people  together  to  discuss  the  af¬ 
fairs  that  are  of  interest  to  them?  Suggestions  for  this  work 
are  given  in  a  bulletin  recently  published  by  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  entitled,  “Social  and  Civic  Work  in  Country 
Communities.”  You  will  find  it  in  the  school  library. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  farmers’  organizations  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  especially  to  those  that  have  been  started  in  the  com- 
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inunity.  For  this  work  the  class  may  find  some  material  in  sec¬ 
tion  15  of  the  bulletin  mentioned.  The  traveling  libraries  of 
the  state  (and  of  some  counties)  should  also  he  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  students. 

Most  of  the  time  should,  however,  he  devoted  to  studying 
what  the  teacher  can  do  through  the  school  to  enrich  community 
life.  Special  attention  is  called  to  Sections  5,  6,  9,  10  and  11  of 
the  bulletin  mentioned  above. 

4.  The  country  school.  The  betterment  of  the  school  itself 
for  its  primary  purposes,  namely :  the  education  and  training 
of  the  children.  Take  up  also  the  use  of  the  school  house  by  the 
older  people  of  the  community  and  the  relation  of  the  school  to 
the  home.  (See  Social  Center  Bulletin,  Section  3.)  Emphasis 
should  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  having  the  school 
home-like.  It  should  be  a  place  that  is  sanitary,  comfortable, 
and  attractive.  (See  Section  2  of  the  Bulletin). 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  need  of  high  school  educa¬ 
tion  for  country  communities.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
work  done  in  country  high  schools  should  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  being  careful,  however,  not  to  interpret 
too  narrowly  the  meaning  of  the  word  " needs”.  Note  what 
is  said  on  pages  37-42  of  the  Social  Center  Bulletin.  Parts  of 
Davenport’s  "Education  for  Efficiency”  may  be  read  in  this 
connection.  Make  the  students  familiar  with  the  Union  High 
School  law  of  Wisconsin.  Discuss  consolidation. 

Wherever  there  is  opportunity  show  the  economic  value  of 
a  good  education.  It  is  a  waste  to  let  the  young  people  grow 
up  with  their  mental  and  spiritual  powers  undeveloped.  The 
educational  and  social  opportunities  of  a  community  are  among 
its  greatest  assets. 

5.  The  relation  of  the  country  community  to  the  trading  center 
(usually  a  village  or  small  city).  It  is  not  merely  the  country 
people  who  should  be  interested  in  country  life  and  country  de¬ 
velopment.  Show  the  interdependence  of  city  and  country. 
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This  outline  is  prepared  especially  to  aid  those  who  are  con¬ 
ducting  classes  in  training  schools  for  rural  teacliesr.  It  is 
recommended  and  urged  that  these  schools  provide  a  small  library 
dealing  with  this  subject.  The  county  training  schools  especially 
should  have  in  their  libraries  books  that  may  be  used  bv  the 
teachers  and  to  which  the  pupils  may  at  times  be  referred.  The 
following  list  is  given  here  as  suggestive : 

Bailey,  L.  H.  Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture,  Vol.  IV.  (Farm 
and  community.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Chicago,  1911.  (The 
set  of  four  volumes,  $20.00) 

Bailey,  L.  H.  The  country  life  movement.  Macmillan  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  $1.25 

Bailey,  L.  H.  The  state  and  the  farmer.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1908.  $1.25 

Butterfield,  K.  L.  Chapters  in  rural  progress.  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1908.  $1.00 

Carney,  Mabel.  Country  life  and  the  country  school.  Row  Peter¬ 
son  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1912.  $1.25 

Carver,  T.  N.  Principles  of  rural  economics.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
1911.  $1.30 

Davenport,  E.  Education  for  efficiency.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1909.  $1.00 

Ely,  Richard  T.  Outlines  of  economics.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1908.  $2.00 

Fairchild,  G.  T.  Rural  wealth  and  welfare.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
Chicago,  1900.  $1.25 

Gillette,  J.  M.  Constructive  rural  sociology.  Sturgis  &  Walton 
Co.,  New  York,  1913.  $1.60 

McKeever,  W.  A.  Farm  boys  and  girls.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1912.  $1.50 

Ogden,  Henry  N.  Rural  hygiene.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Chicago, 
1911.  $1.50 

Phelan,  John.  Rural  economics  and  rural  sociology.  Eau  Claire 
Book  &  Stationary  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  1913.  $.35 

Plunkett,  Sir  Horace.  The  rural  life  problem  of  the  United  States. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  Chicago,  1910.  $1.25 

Powell,  E.  P.  How  to  live  in  the  country.  Outing  Publishing  Co., 
New  York,  1911.  $1.75 

Powell,  G.  H.  Cooperation  in  agriculture.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
Chicago,  1913.  $1.50 

Taylor,  H.  C.  Agricultural  economics.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1905.  $1.25 

Warren  and  Livermore.  Laboratory  exercises  in  farm  manage¬ 
ment.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Chicago,  1910.  $.80 

Wilson,  A.  D.  Agriculture  for  young  folks.  Webb  Pub.  Co.,  St. 
Paul.  $1.00 

Social  and  civic  center  work  in  country  communities,  Bulletin  No. 
18.  Issued  by  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Madison,  Wis.  Other  publications  are  listed  on  page  133  of 
this  bulletin. 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  454.  A  success¬ 
ful  New  York  farm. 

No.  126.  Practical  suggestions  for  farm  ouildings. 

No.  185.  Beautifying  of  home  grounds. 

No.  270.  Modern  conveniences  for  the  farm  home, 


